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REVIEWS. 

ZOLA'S PARIS. 

Paris. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier, 1898. Also translated by 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. New York: Macmillan, 1898. (2 vols.) 

No foreigner, unless we count as such Gladstone, who- 
seemed rather one of us, has been more in the minds and, 
we might almost say, in the hearts of Anglo-Saxons during 
the past months than Emile Zola for his brave championship 
of what to Americans and Englishmen seems the A, B, C of 
justice and national honor against the demagogues and the 
mob of his country. Had his struggles been successful, we 
should have honored him ; but we honor him doubly in his 
defeat, because only that defeat could have shown the neces- 
sity and the heroism of the struggle. It was, therefore, with 
peculiar interest that at this time readers the world over 
looked for this book, the last of the trilogy of " The Three 
Cities" in which he undertook to symbolize in the soul" 
struggles of Pierre Froment the contest between the old 
creed and the new faith, in which he sees the condemnation 
of the past and the hope of the future of France. 

Abbe Froment is presented to us in Lourdes as a doubting 
priest who seeks honestly to recover his faith at the miracu- 
lous grotto, and finds only a hollow mockery of his hopes. 
He returns thence with a conviction, which observation has 
made his present reviewer share, that Christianity in the 
form that is presented to the bourgeoisie of France is mori- 
bund ; that it not only has no power to influence conduct ex- 
cept in restricted circles, but that it shows no likelihood of 
recovering such power, either by its pretended sympathy 
with democracy or by its cynical incitement to the base pas- 
sions of religious hate in the contemptible persecution of the 
Jews. The urban masses regard the religion of the Con- 
cordat either with indifference or with hate, and in the 
country districts, with some notable exceptions, the condi- 
tions are not very different. Christian charity, as they know 
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it, is felt to be a poor substitute for social justice. It is with 
these convictions that Abbe Froment leaves Lourdes. 

" But is there not hope of reform within the Church? " he 
asks himself. "Cannot the Church take the lead in a social 
emancipation ? Cannot it evolve from itself a new Christian 
socialism, or rather has it not always been in its essence so- 
cialistic, and is it not in striving for this renascence of the 
faith that Froment will best realize his Christian vocation?" 
These are the questions posed and answered in Rome. The 
Abbe tries first to realize at Paris on a small scale his reli- 
gious and social ideals. He writes a book on the New Jeru- 
salem that he feels Rome has the power to become. He is 
summoned to the Eternal City to answer for his temerity. 
The wise prelates do not condemn him, they hardly even ar- 
gue with him ; they show him Rome as it is, Rome as papal 
tradition has made it, and gradually the conviction filters, 
almost without his knowing how, into his mind that any 
hope of rejuvenation here is vain and futile. Here was only 
ruin, the rotten trunk of a tree that would never know an- 
other springtide. Unasked, he withdrew his book uncon- 
demned and returned to Paris, where the present volume 
finds him still seeking the compass and the inspiration for his 
life. 

From credulity and its exploitation in Lourdes, through 
credulity and its management by the refined diplomacy of 
Rome, he comes now in contact with the restless surging of 
the rising tide of the scientific conquest of the world. This 
is brought home to him by his brother Guillaume, a chemist, 
and, by most varied experiences among the rich and poor, 
with the submerged ooze of society and the froth that floats 
in gay frivolity on its surface. Thus in relating the gradual 
evolution of Froment's soul, its coming, as Faust would say, 
" to clearness," Zola is able to give us a wonderful series of 
pictures, such as he alone in France can paint, of Paris as it 
is to-day, of the kennels where the poor brood anarchy in 
misery, of the flaunting luxury of the plutocracy, of the 
venal press and hardly less venal government, of dilettant 
artists deliquescing in decadence, and reforming theorists 
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beating the air with vain contentions ; while below this venal 
mendacity and petty banality of those whom the bourgeois 
revolutions have placed in power, there is making itself felt 
with a determination more and more terrible the claim of 
the disinherited, who hail the advance of material science as 
the advance of the only truth they know, a truth in which 
they place their confident hopes of the future. With these 
the self-disfrocked Abbe Froment casts his lot at last, be- 
lieving, with a martyr's conviction, that "human happiness 
can spring only from the crucible of the scientist." 

Zola's mind has ever been, to say the least, unreceptive 
to the things of the spirit. He is in a sense an idealist, but 
he reserves his bitterest invectives for that religious genera- 
tion that has been advertising itself with such zealous per- 
sistency during the past decade in France. But while very 
much of what he says might seem at first sight to be an at- 
tack on Christianity itself, it is really addressed only to the 
pestilent activity of a group of ultramontane reactionaries, 
who are all the more dangerous in the moral field because 
they pretend for the moment to have abandoned the political 
one. To those who do not know the conditions in France 
Zola may seem at times to be fighting a phantom. He is 
not talking of any Christianity that we profess when he ur- 
ges men to abandon it that they may " go forward to the 
new faith — that is, the faith in life, in work, in fruitfulness, in 
all that labors and produces." We rejoice in no "bank- 
ruptcy of science" and believe in none, nor do we see any 
necessity for a " battle between justice and charity." Sci- 
ence may not have realized the foolish expectations of the 
ignorant, but to the wise it has more than kept all its prom- 
ises ; yet even in the millennium, as long as man is man, mercy 
will need to season justice. Zola may be right in thinking 
that French neo-Catholicism is the last convulsion of a dy- 
ing mode of thought that " will crumble beneath the breeze 
of truth without any need of lifting a finger." We think it 
will. But it is part of the limitation of Zola's genius, a limi- 
tation in which much of his strength as an artist is involved, 
that he has no perception of the real soul-hunger that lies- 
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beneath this movement and gives it a deep pathos. De- 
christianized France may take all that science can offer, but 
she will still be found reaching out after her lost spiritual 
ideals. 

Technically "Paris" deserves high praise. It is well 
written and has many passages of great picturesqueness and 
strength. As usual, in his later novels, Zola uses here the 
symbolic method and has made the Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart brood over the whole story with an obscurantist shad- 
ow, while the city below glows with a light that is the crea- 
tion of its own victory over nature. Mr. Vizetelly's transla- 
tion, while not absolutely complete, is practically so, and, 
though it is not impeccable in its syntax, it is really remark- 
able for the extent of its vocabulary and its accurate use of 
words. Mr. Vizetelly has suffered for the sake of his con- 
victions in regard to Zola's art, and, as he had his place in 
the combat, it is fitting he should have his share in the vic- 
tory. B. W. W. 

MRS. WARD'S LATEST NOVEL. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. 2 vols. i2mo, pp. vii., 309; v., 336. 

In her new novel Mrs. Ward has returned to the theolog- 
ical theme that made " Robert Elsmere " notorious. She 
has varied the theme somewhat, but it is still essentially the 
same. The hero this time is a Roman Catholic of more than 
mediaeval asceticism and tenacity; the heroine is an agnostic 
by heredity and training, although hardly by nature or re- 
flective choice. Helbeck, the descendant of an old family 
of recusants, lives upon his ancestral domain of Bannisdale 
in the lake country and strips himself of all save the barest 
necessities in order to help on the cause of the Roman 
Church in England. His quiet life is broken into by the ar- 
rival of a widowed sister, an invalid, with her stepdaughter, 
Laura Fountain, the child of an agnostic Cambridge pro- 
fessor. As a matter of course the religious practices of the 
mansion and its owner grate on Laura, but equally of course 
propinquity does its work and she and Helbeck become en- 



